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All Children Before May 1—which contains the President’s proclamation and a 
brief statement addressed to parents. 
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CHILD HEALTH DAY--1942 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS 


a 


he Congress by joint resolution of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 617), has 
authorized and requested the President of the United States to issue annually a 
proclamation setting apart May 1 as Child Health Day: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States of 
America, in recognition of the vital importance of the health of children to the 
strength of the Nation, do hereby designate the first day of May of this year as 
Child Health Day. 

And I call upon the people in each of our communities to contribute to the 
conservation of child health and the reduction of illness among children by ex- 


erting every effort to the end that before May Day, Child Health Day, children 


over nine months of age be immunized against diphtheria and smallpox, the two 
















the surest means of prevention. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this 6th day 
of February in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and forty-two and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and sixty- 
I 


sixt 





thot lee benesell— 
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The Youngest Workers in Three Urban Communities 


By Janer H. Lewis anp Heten Woop 
Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau 


“What we do for our children now is going 
to determine not only the future of the United 
States, but the future of the world.” Grace 
Abbott made this statement years ago but it ap- 
plies with even greater force today. Children 
who will be the voters and statesmen of the 
post-war period and, as such, will be called 
upon to face the staggering problems of world 
reconstruction need every resource of knowl- 
edge and experience with which they can be 
equipped. 

In any stock-taking of the educational and 
social equipment of youth, children who leave 
school under 16 years of age merit particular 
concern. These children have stopped their 
formal education before reaching the age gen- 
erally regarded as the lowest at which it is de- 
sirable that children be permitted to leave 
school. Moreover, after quitting school they 
often spend long periods haphazardly looking 
for work or take low-paid jobs in unregulated 
occupations. The findings of a survey of chil- 
dren out of school, which was made in 1940 in 
three cities located in States where a minimum- 
age standard of 16 years for employment dur- 
ing school hours had not been achieved, clearly 
indicate the serious problems of these out-of- 
school children and the need to maintain 
and strengthen existing school-attendance and 
child-labor standards. , 

The survey was conducted in Elizabeth, N. J., 
Tulsa, Okla., and Richmond, Va. It was made 
by the Children’s Bureau for the purpose of ob- 
taining information about the number of boys 
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and girls in urban communities who were in 
the labor market, the extent to which they were 
securing jobs, and the character of the jobs 
open to them. This article presents prelimi- 
nary findings with regard to the children under 
16 years of age included in the survey. The 
study also covered boys and girls of 16 and 
17 years; information pertaining to this age 
group will be presented in a future publication, 

Elizabeth, Tulsa, and Richmond were se- 
lected as the scene of the study, because they 
are medium-sized cities (having populations 
of 100,00 to 200,000 according to the 1930 Cen- 
sus of Population), scattered as to geographic 
area and differing in racial composition and 
in the general character of their employment 
opportunities. The selection of cities was lim- 
ited, moreover, to States where, at the time of 
the study, the basic, legal minimum age for 
employment during school hours, at least in 
nonmanufacturing industries, was lower than 
16 years and where some full-time employment 
of children under 16 was therefore to be ex- 
pected. A final reason for the selection of 
these cities was that they could each put at the 
disposal of the Children’s Bureau school and 





1A preliminary report presenting some of the major find- 
ings for Elizabeth, N. J., was published by the Children’s 
Bureau in 1941. This report, which is entitled “The Young- 
est Workers in an Urban Community; Elizabeth, N. J.,” 
covers boys and girls of 16 and 17 years as well as those under 
16 years of age. 

2In June 1940, after the field work was completed in 
Elizabeth, a new child-labor law was enacted in New Jersey 
which established a minimum age of 16 for work in any 
occupation during school hours. This law became effective 
September 1, 1940. 
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community records which would provide the 
names, addresses, and dates of birth of all, or 
practically all, the boys and girls under 16 
years Of age who were not attending school. 

' Elizabeth is a highly industrialized city in 
the Northeast with a population in 1930 of 
115,000, one-fourth of whom were foreign-born 
white persons and less than 5 percent of whom 
were Negroes. Tulsa, with a population of 
141,000, is primarily a mercantile and trade 
center with a considerable number of its people 
engaged in servicing the oil industry. It is in 
the southwestern region ‘of the United States, 
and its population is predominantly native 
Richmond, a State capital, is a semi- 
industrialized southeastern city with Negroes 


white. 


comprising nearly one-third of its population 
of 183,000.° 

During the first 7 months of 1940 the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau field agents called at the homes 
of 450 girls and boys under 16 years of age 
who were not enrolled in regular full-time day 
school and interviewed either the children them- 
selves or responsible members of their families. 
Insofar as it was possible to tell, these children 
included approximately all those who were out 
of school in Elizabeth, Tulsa, and Richmond 
at the time of the study.‘ 


Child-Labor and School-Attendance 
Standards. 


Legal standards, their interpretation, and 
their enforcement are significant factors in de- 
termining the number of children who leave 


a 


*These are 1930 Census of Population figures, The 1940 
census figures were not available at the time the survey was 
made. Releases issued subsequently by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census show, however, that between 1930 and 1940 the 
population of Tulsa did not change substantially; that 
tichmond’s population increased slightly; that Elizabeth’s 
decreased slightly. 

*The public-school authorities in Elizabeth said they knew 
of a very few additional children (a total of 20 -under 18 
years of age) who were confined to their homes because of 
mental or physical handicaps. These children were not in- 
terviewed because it was thought that there was no reason- 
able likelihood of their being in the labor market. Other- 
wise, the survey covered all the children under 16 known to 
be out of school in Elizabeth as of January 10, 1940, in Tulsa 
as of May 3, 1940, and in Richmond as of the school census 
made during April and May 1940. The primary sources of 
the children’s names and addresses were public and parochial 
elementary and secondary-school records and school-census 
records. 


school under 16 years of age. The wide varia- 
tion in the size of the out-of-school group in 
the three cities surveyed is evidence of this. 
In Elizabeth, 35 girls and boys under 16 were 
found to be out of school; in Tulsa, 158; in 
Richmond, 257. Although Tulsa and Rich- 
mond are somewhat larger cities than Eliza- 
beth, they are not enough larger to account for 
these differences in the numbers of out-of- 
school children. Instead, the relative sizes of 
the groups can be attributed largely to differ- 
ences in the provisions and enforcement of 
the school-attendance and child-labor laws. 

In Elizabeth there was effective enforcement 
of closely dovetailed school-attendance and 
child-labor laws. In New Jersey at the time 
of the survey, all children between the ages 
of 7 and 16 years were required to attend 
school full-time unless they were 14 years of 
age and had completed the eighth grade (or 
were 15 years of age and had completed the 
sixth grade), had been granted age-and-school- 
ing certificates, and were regularly and law- 
Moreover, under the child- 
labor law, children could be employed in non- 
agricultural pursuits only if they were at least 
14,° had employment certificates, and attended 
The strength of the New 
Jersey laws lay to a considerable extent in 
these last two requirements. The certificate 
system made possible administrative knowledge 
and control of children leaving school under 
16 years of age and the requirement of contin- 
uation-school attendance tended to discourage 
the hiring of children under 16. 

In Tulsa, where the number of working 
children was considerably larger than in Eliza- 
beth, the child-labor law is not dovetailed with 
the good compulsory-school-attendance law. 
Under the Oklahoma school-attendance law, no 
child may leave school for employment until 
he is 16 years of age. On the other hand, un- 


fully emploved.® 


continuation school. 


5 Children mentally and physically incapacitated are ex- 
empted from school attendance in New Jersey, as they are 
also in Oklahoma and Virginia. 

® Children 10 years of age or over desiring to support them- 
selves or their families were permitted to work, outside school 
hours only, in selling newspapers, running errands, and doing 
some similar types of work, if they obtained “age and working 
certificates.” 
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der the State child-labor law, passed much 
earlier, there is a minimum age of 14 for em- 
ployment, applying only to factories, factory 
workshops, and a few other types of estab- 
lishments. Moreover, provision is made in the 
child-labor law for the issuance of age and 
schooling certificates for children under 16 years 
of age. As early as 1924 State labor and edu- 
cation officials and certain local school officials, 
concerned over the inconsistency between these 
laws, adopted forms of employment certificates 
designed “to conform to the provisions of the 
compulsory-school-attendance law, the part- 
time school law, and the child-labor law.” It 
was apparently the intention of the officials 
who initiated this arrangement that the stand- 
ard of the school law should be the one en- 
forced and that children under 16 should not 
be permitted to leave school for employment. 
However, the standard actually adhered to in 
particular localities depends upon the interpre- 
tation given the two laws by local school offi- 
cials responsible for the issuance of certificates. 

The particularly large number of children 
under 16 at work in Richmond is attributable 
mainly to certain provisions of the Virginia 
school-attendance law. Children in this State 
ure not required to attend school after they 
become 15 and may leave at an earlier age 
if they have completed the elementary course 
of study’ and are regularly and lawfully em- 
ployed. The State child-labor law sets a 
14-year minimum age for nonagricultural em- 
ployment. It also provides for the issuance of 
employment certificates to children up to 16 
years. However, these certificates do not serve 
as an adequate control over children’s entrance 
into employment in the absence of a require- 
ment that they attend school up to 16 years 
of age, at least when not employed on employ- 
ment certificates. 

The three cities surveyed thus differed con- 
siderably in their legislative controls over the 
work of children, as well as in their geographic, 
industrial, and racial situations. The findings 
as to the children’s reasons for leaving school 


TIn Richmond, according to the superintendent of schools, 
this requirement is interpreted to mean completion of the 
seventh grade. 





and the nature of their jobs are presented for 
the three cities together with occasional nota. 
tions of marked differences from city to city, 


Children Not in the Labor Force. 


Some children who leave school under 16 at 
once go to work or begin looking for work. 
Others stay at home for reasons such as illness, 
or their families’ need to have them help with 
household duties. As table 1 shows, 191 of the 
450 out-of-school children in the study were 
neither working nor looking for work outside 
their homes at the time of interview. 


TABLE 1.—Employment status of children under 16 
years of age not enrolled in full-time school in 
Elizabeth, Tulsa, and Richmond 


















































| mica. | on 
Employment status | Total — | Tulsa pa 
| 
nn ns eR | 450 35 158 257 
Be NO GIR. a ok soci ccc | 259 27 | 79 153 
DN ae aa Aes 127 23 | 35 69 
Co, eee 132 4 44 St 
Previously employed full | | | 
ee ee 49 | 3 17 29 
Not previously employed full | | 
| 
ENS chencestc de 83 | 1 | 27 55 
Not in the labor force. -........----- | 191 8 79 104 
Because of mental or physical | | | 
SENS Pe er | 80 | 1 22 87 
Because of temporary illness__-_| 39 3 | 30 6 
Because of household duties... —-| 5 4 | 14 17 
For other reasons... ........---- | ee 13 4 


According to the statements made by their 
parents, 80 (42 percent) of these 191 boys and 
girls were mentally or physically handicapped 
or were suffering from prolonged illnesses 
which, in many instances, would preclude them 
from ever attending regular full-time school. 
Another 20 percent were at home temporarily 
because of operations, accidents, and remediable 
illnesses such as influenza and tonsillitis. The 
parents of many of this latter group expected 
them to return to school in the fall of 1940. 
The remaining 38 percent were out of school 
for reasons other than health. They were for 
the most part 13-, 14-, and 15-year-old girls 
who were needed at home to help with household 
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duties. However, some of the children had 
simply lost interest in school, and a very few 
were not attending because of the expense eii- 
tailed. The group who were out of school be- 
cause Of lack of interest in school work con- 
sisted mainly of 15-year-old Richmond children 
who had taken advantage of their legal right 
to leave school. 


Children in the Labor Force—T heir Economic 
Background. 


Of the 450 children interviewed 259 were 
either working or looking for work and had 
therefore become part of the labor force of the 
Nation. These 259 children appeared to have 
been influenced considerably in their decision 
to leave school by their families’ economic and 
social situation. Of those who reported their 
reasons for leaving school almost one-half said 
that their families’ income was not sufficient to 
allow them to continue, or gave reasons such 
as need “to help at home,” or “to go to work,” 
which also suggest some economic stringency 
One-third of the 259 children had 
left because they were unable to make a satis- 
factory adjustment to school. 

It was obvious to the Children’s Bureau in- 
terviewers that, in each of the cities, most of 


at home. 


these children came from the lowest economic 
In Elizabeth their 
homes were for the most part in ramshackle 
and dilapidated dwellings crowded in the 
waterfront area. In Tulsa many of them lived 
in the poverty-stricken sections of the city and 
in the shack towns on the “city dumps.” In 
Richmond they were often found in the flimsy, 
insanitary houses of the poorest white and 
Negro workers. Of the 176 children who were 
working or who were unemployed but had had 
at least 1 full-time job, 38 percent came from 
families which had received either direct or 


groups in the population. 


work relief or both during the year preceding 
the study. Comparable data were not obtained 
for the 83 unemployed children who had never 
had a full-time job, but their economic and so- 
cial background was probably much the same 





®The term labor force is here used, as in the 1940 census, 
to include inexperienced as well as experienced workers. 


as that of the children for whom detailed in- 
formation is available. 

A large proportion of the working children 
came from broken families. Of the 176 boys 
and girls who either were working or had had 
full-time work experience, only half were liv- 
ing in homes where both parents were present. 
The other half lived, in some instances, with 
their fathers only or with relatives but most 
often with their mothers only. This high pro- 
portion of broken families not only handi- 
-apped the children from an economic point of 
view but may well have been a factor in their 
unsatisfactory adjustment to school. 

The father was the chief wage earner in only 
a little more than half of the children’s fam- 
ilies. In the other families either there was no 
father in the home or the father was unable to 
work, with the result that someone else was 
forced to assume primary responsibility for the 
family’s support. In 29 percent of the chil- 
dren’s families the mother was the chief wage 
earner and in another 16 percent the chief 
wage earner was a brother, a sister, a relative, 
or even the child himself. Three percent of the 
families had no chief wage earner and depended 
customarily on relief or public assistance. 

Unemployment of the chief wage earner was 
a major factor in the economic difficulties of 
many of the children’s families. Only 69 per- 
cent of the 176 children were members of fam- 
ilies where there was a chief wage earner who 
was employed. Moreover, the usual occupa- 
tions of the chief wage earners were in most 
cases at the lower end of the economic scale and 
were of types which are not very remunerative 
even when the worker is employed full-time. 
In view of these circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that one-third of the children said that 
they had left school because of insufficient 
income in their families and that nearly three- 
fourths of them contributed all or part of their 
sarnings to their families. 


Children in the Labor Force—T heir Education 
and Job Opportunities. 


What were the general employment charac- 
teristics of the boys and girls who had entered 
the labor market at so eary an age? To what 
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extent had their education equipped them for 
earning a living? Could their employment ex- 
perience be regarded as an adequate substitute 
for further education ¢ 

Girls were outnumbered by boys among the 
259 children who were in the labor market. 
A substantial minority (41 percent) of the 259 
children were Negro. The great majority (86 
percent) were 15; some were 14 (12 percent) ; 
and a very few, living in Tulsa and Richmond, 
were 12 or 13 years of age (2 percent). 

Completion of eight grades in school is little 
enough educational preparation for earning a 
living and for citizenship under present-day 
conditions. Yet even using an eighth-grade 
education as the minimum standard, the chil- 
dren in this study were found to be greatly 
handicapped. Almost half of the 259 children 
who were working or looking for work had 
completed 6 grades or less ® and one-fourth had 
completed no more than the seventh grade. In 
other words, little more than 25 percent of the 
children had obtained a basic eighth-grade 
education. 


TABLE 2.—Employment status of children under 16 years 
of age in the labor force, by sex 


Total Boys Girls 

Employment status ; eal i 

Num-,| Per- |Num-| Pere |Num-| Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 



































Total 100. 0 146 | 100.0 113 100.0 
Employed __ 49.0 80 54.8 47 41.6 
Full time__- 85 | 32.8 50 | 34.3 35 31.0 
Part time_- 42 16. 2 30 | 20.5 12 10. ¢ 
Unemployed... 132 51.0 66 45.2 66 58.4 

Previously employed 
full time_____- : 49 18.9 30 20.5 19 16.8 

Not previously em- 
ployed full time... 83 32.1 36 24.7 47 41.6 





These young boys and girls, who were un- 
likely to secure much additional schooling, were 
at the same time in an unenviable position as 
members of the labor force. Forty-five percent 
of the boys and 58 percent of the girls were 
without a job of any sort (table 2). Further- 





*Children who left school from ungraded and special 
classes were included in this group. 





more, more than one-third of the employed 
boys and one-fourth of the employed girls were 
in part-time jobs of less than 30 hours a week, 
Of the out-of-school group who were unem- 
ployed and wanted work, few had had em. 
ployment experience of any consequence. One 
hundred and thirty-two of the 259 children in 
the labor market were unemployed, and of 
these little more than one-third had had a job 
since leaving school on which they had worked 
as much as 30 hours in any week. The Negro 
girls had been the least successful in the 
labor market, from the point of view both of 
the proportion who were unemployed and of 
the proportion of the unemployed who had 
never had full-time work experience. 


Employed Children—T heir Jobs and 


Working Conditions. 


Detailed information is available with regard 
to the jobs held by the 127 girls and boys who 
were employed at the time of the interview. 
For the most part friends helped these children 
to get their jobs. Others of the children, how- 
ever, secured their jobs by making a personal 
application or because their employers knew 
them or their families and asked them to come 
to work. In Elizabeth and Tulsa a few of 
the children worked for their parents; in Rich- 
mond, a few were self-employed as_boot- 
blacks or newsboys. Only 1 child reported 
that he had obtained his job through an em- 
ployment office, although there were public 
employment services in each of the three cities. 

With few exceptions the girls were working 
in domestic-service occupations, most often as 
general houseworkers but sometimes as nurse- 
maids or mothers’ helpers. Among the 10 girls 
who were not household employees, there were 
several salesgirls, a laundry worker, a packer, 
and 2 waitresses. Messenger and delivery work, 
mainly for retail drug and grocery stores, was 
the boys’ most frequent source of employment, 
accounting for 38 percent of their jobs. An- 
other 18 percent of the boys were in service 
occupations such as caddying, shoe shining, 
waiting on table, and sweeping and cleaning of 
retail shops. Fifteen percent held sales jobs as 
hucksters, hucksters’ helpers, or newsboys. 
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It is immediately evident that these occupa- 
tions required little previous training and 
afforded meager opportunity for the develop- 
ment of skills or for future increases in earning 
capacity. Certain of the jobs also involved 
working conditions of undesirable types. 
Seven of the 37 girls who were household em- 
ployees lived at their employers’ homes. The 
bicycle-delivery boys, of whom there were 15 
in Tulsa and Richmond, were in jobs likely to 
involve considerable danger as a result of 
heavy traffic in the streets. Also, 7 of the boys 
were employed as truck drivers’ helpers and 1 as 
a truck driver, occupations determined by the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau to be particu- 
larly hazardous for young people up to the age 
of 18 years under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938.7° 

Wholesale and retail trade and _ personal 
services were the industries that provided 80 
percent of the children’s jobs. Others of the 
boys and girls worked for amusement concerns, 
bakeries, restaurants, and local trucking com- 
panies. Less than half a dozen were employed 
by manufacturing concerns shipping their 
products in interstate commerce, a type of em- 
ployment for which there is in general a 16- 
year minimum age under the child-labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1988. The young people whose experience 
this study reports were, therefore, working in 
most instances in intrastate employment out- 
side the coverage of Federal wage, hour, and 
child-labor standards and subject only to State 
regulation of working conditions. 

On the whole, the boys and girls worked long 
Half of the 
children reported 40 or more hours of work a 
week; a fourth of them, 50 or more hours a 
week, 


hours and received low wages. 


Nine out of ten children with part- 
time jobs and almost half of those with full- 





1% Hazardous Occupations Order No. 2, issued by the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau under the child-labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, declares the occupa- 
tions of driver and helper on a motor vehicle to be particu- 
larly hazardous for minors between 16 and 18 years of age. 
This order, which was effective January 1, 1940, has the 
effect of applying to these occupations the 18-year minimum 
age standard of the act. However, its legal applicability is 
limited to employment in or about establishments producing 
goods for shipment in interstate commerce. 


time jobs* earned less than $5 a week in cash 
wages.’ These long working hours and low 
weekly wages together resulted in very low 
hourly earnings. Two out of five of the em- 
ployed children are estimated, on the basis of 
the weekly hours and earnings reported, to 
have made less than 10 cents an hour, and more 
than four out of five, less than 20 cents an 
hour. 

The household employees were the largest 
single occupational group among these em- 
ployed children, and included 37 of the 47 girls 
and 3 of the 80 boys. Half of the 40 house- 
hold employees reported 36 or more hours of 
work a week. Six of them worked more than 
60 hours a week. Despite these long working 
hours, half of the 40 children earned less than 
$4 a week in money wages. On the other hand, 
32 of them received either room and board or 
one or more meals a day in addition to their 
ash wages, 

In messenger and delivery service, which em- 
ployed more of the boys than did any other 
single occupation, the working hours were even 
longer than in household employment. Half 
of the 30 boys with messenger or delivery jobs 
worked more than 48 hours a week, and 6 
worked more than 60 hours. More than one- 
third of them earned less than $4 a week in cash 
wages; more than one-half earned less than 10 
cents an hour. Furthermore, many of these 
boys were subject to the considerable expense 
of buying a bicycle and keeping it in repair. 


Children’s Jobs in Relation to 
Child-Labor Standards. 


The protection of children against work at 
too early an age in intrastate jobs, such as do- 
mestic service and delivery work for retail 
stores, is dependent upon State legislation. 
Under the existing legal standards in the three 
States, much progress has been made in keeping 
boys and girls in school and out of the labor 
market up to 16 years of age. However, in 
Virginia children are not required to attend 


11 For the purpose of this survey part-time employment was 
defined as less than 30 hours work a week; full-time employ- 
ment, as 30 or more hours a week, 

122 Fight children received no cash wage. 
worked for their parents. 


Most of them 
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school beyond their fifteenth birthday, and 
therefore many children leave school at 15. In 
addition, a considerable number of Tulsa and 
Richmond children had left school for work at 
a younger age than was permissible under the 
school-attendance laws. 

Although the legislation governing hours of 
employment had undoubtedly had considerable 
influence on children’s working hours in the 
cities visited, it was evident that the existence 
of legal standards does not of itself achieve 
these standards for all children. In Elizabeth 8 
of the 23 employed children reported working 
more than the maximum of 42 hours a week 
then set by the New Jersey child-labor law for 
children attending continuation school. In 
Richmond 29 of the 68 children reporting their 
hours of employment said they worked more 
than the 44 hours legally permissible. And 
in Tulsa 8 of the 29 children in jobs other than 
domestic service reported a work week in ex- 
cess of the legal maximum of 48 hours. Do- 
mestic-service workers in Oklahoma, as in many 
other States, are specifically excluded from the 
maximum-hours provisions of the State child- 
labor law. For the adequate control of child- 
labor conditions in domestic service, where 
many of the young workers were employed, 
there is need to extend the protection of the 
child-labor laws to children in this occupation. 

The extensive and careful issuance of em- 
ployment certificates does much to prevent chil- 
dren below the minimum age from leaving 
school and furnishes some control over the 
working conditions of those legally employable, 
by calling the attention of employers to child- 
labor standards and by assisting the inspection 
authorities in locating working children. It 
is no mere coincidence that, of the three cities 
visited, Elizabeth, with the fewest boys and 
girls under 16 in the labor market and the few- 
est children reporting excessively long hours of 
work, had the most thorough enforcement of 
the employment-certificate system. All but 3 
of the 23 employed children interviewed in 
Elizabeth had employment certificates. In 
Richmond, on the other hand, only 3 out of 69 
children had obtained certificates as required 


by law. Of the 35 employed children under 
16 years of age who were interviewed in Tulsa, 
11 had employment certificates, but under the 
Oklahoma compulsory-school-attendance law 
children may not leave school for work under 
16. The inconsistency of this situation illus- 
trates the need to eliminate gaps between child- 
labor and school-attendance standards, 


Conclusion. 


The problem which this study reveals is one 
of too early curtailment of schooling, of em- 
ployment of children in substandard jobs which 
form an inadequate substitute for continued 
education. Most of the children under 16 in 
the labor market in Elizabeth, Tulsa, and Rich- 
mond left school before completing the eighth 
grade. Most of them were able to obtain work 
only in occupations, such as delivery work and 
domestic service, which are unskilled and poorly 
paid and which hold little promise of future 
advancement. 

Improvement in legislative standards with 
regard to school attendance and child labor and 
in the enforcement of these standards would 
help to insure for children the basic education 
required for intelligent citizenship, but it 
would not fully solve the problem. As this 
study indicates, many children leave school for 
work because their families are too poor to pro- 
vide them with adequate clothes or have posi- 
tive need of their small wages. As a result of 
the war program, an upswing in employment is 
now under way which will undoubtedly relieve 
this situation to some extent by reducing the 
number of unemployed breadwinners. How- 
ever, it will not appreciably affect problems 
arising from the death or permanent disable- 
ment of a child’s father, nor those from a wide 
range of other causes. If school-attendance 
and child-labor laws are to be effective, further 
progress toward an adequate wage level in all 
occupations and toward the extension of eco- 
nomic security through other means will be 
necessary. In addition, scholarship aid will 
be needed in many families with low incomes or 
heavy financial responsibilities, to enable chil- 
dren to stay in school. 
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Policies on Recruitment of Young Workers for Wartime 
Agriculture : 


The Problem 


As this year’s crops ripen many young peo- 
ple not now living on farms may be called upon 
to help with the harvest. It therefore becomes a 
matter of great. urgency to determine proper 
standards and procedures to protect them from 
exploitation, from overwork, from interference 
with their education, and with their rights as 
children of a democracy. Properly managed, 
the experience can become an educational one, 
contributing to the young person’s appreciation 
of what democracy means, because it gives him 
a part in the effort democracy is making. 
Badly managed, it can damage the health and 
stamina of children, deprive them of needed 
preparation for life, and cruelly disillusion 
them. Badly managed, it can also break down 
opportunities for decent wages and full em- 
ployment for their elders. 

The necessity to produce abundant foodstuffs 
during this war period is a challenge to the 
Nation to utilize its resources of manpower 


with intelligence and forethought; and the Bu- 
reau, facing this challenge, has realized that 
definite standards should be established to serve 
as a guide to people throughout the United 
States in determining at what ages young peo- 
ple may properly be asked to engage in work 
on the crops, and under what conditions. 

It is important that the development of na- 
tional policy and standards on the use of young 
people in agricultural work in wartime rec- 
ognize the interests of (1) those concerned 
with education, (2) those concerned with pro- 
tection of children from exploitation, and (3) 
those concerned with meeting agricultural la- 
bor needs. With this in view the Children’s 
Bureau invited into conference representatives 
of the Office of Education, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service and, with their cooperation, pre- 
pared the following statement of principles for 
the recruitment of young workers for agricul- 
tural employment. 


Statement of Policy 


Prepared in Conference With Representatives of the Office of Education, the Department of 


Agriculture, and the U.S. Employment Service, and Approved by These 


As the Nation’s all-out war effort progresses, 
it may be necessary in some areas to recruit 
young people not ordinarily in the agricul- 
tural labor force for assistance in harvesting 
the crops. In all such cases their recruitment 
for agricultural work needs to be so planned 
as to assure safeguards for their health and 
welfare and to protect them from unnecessary 
interference with their education. Policies for 
the employment of young workers should be 
developed with full regard to laws on child labor 
and school attendance and to safeguards neces- 


145704— 42 pd 
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sary to protect the health and well-being of these 
young workers and the continuity of their edu- 
Specifically, the recruitment of young 
workers for agriculture should be planned and 
conducted in accordance with procedures pro- 
viding that— 


cation. 


All plans for the use of young workers are developed 
as part of broad programs for meeting the needs of 
agricultural labor based on consideration of all avail- 
able sources ‘of labor and the wages and working con- 
ditions offered to adults; 

State departments or agencies dealing with educa- 
tion, labor, health, and agriculture participate in the 
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development of policies regarding recruitment of young 
workers and possible modification of school programs, 
and in the application of these policies to local situa- 
tions; 

Proposals for employment of young workers during 
normal school terms are approved only after the Farm 
Placement Service of the United States Employment 
Service for the several States determines, on the basis 
of full information on the labor situation, that the 
anticipated need for labor cannot be filled by older per- 
sons resident in the locality or 
from outside the locality. 


reasonably available 


In recruiting young people from school when a real 
need for agricultural workers has been found to exist— 


Youth 16 years of age and older should be 
engaged before children aged 14 and 15 are called 
upon; the schools should make every effort to de- 
velop programs that will wisely dovetail school 
activities with agricultural work and will result in 
no curtailment of school terms; 

Children 14 and 15 years of age should not 
be released from school nor their school programs 
modified unless it is found that the need for 
farm labor is an essential one and cannot be 
met in any other practicable way; in such case 


adjustment in school attendance and programs 
should be arranged to interfere as little as possible 
with normal school opportunities and progress. 

School work and home duties should constitute the 
only work activities of children under 14 years of age: 
and such children should not be employed in agriculture 
outside the home farm. 

When young workers are placed in agricultural work, 
provision should be made for safeguarding their health 
and welfare through reasonable hours of work; wages 
aut not less than established prevailing rates; safe and 
suitable transportation where needed; and, for those 
living away from home to be near their work, provi 
sion of fully adequate housing accommodations, super- 
vision, medical care, and leisure-time activities. 

This statement of national policy is made 
in the belief that the principles presented are 
essential for safeguarding children, are fully 
compatible with the needs of wartime produc- 
tion, and will facilitate the constructive par- 
ticipation of youth in the Nation’s great pro- 
ductive effort. 


Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime 


Members of a Children’s Bureau Commission 
on Children in Wartime have recently been ap- 
pointed by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
with the approval of the Secretary of Labor. 
The group is broadly representative of national 
organizations concerned with children and has 
a nucleus made up of the chairmen of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau advisory committees and State 
and local officials responsible for services to 
children. 

The commission will convene March 16, 17, 
and 18, 1942, to consider measures urgently 
needed for the protection and welfare of chil- 
dren in emergency situations arising as a result 
of the outbreak of the war. On the agenda for 
the 3 days’ sessions are discussions of problems 
of protection for children in case of enemy at- 
tack; measures for safeguarding health and 


well-being of children in war production 
centers; methods of dealing with wartime psy- 
chological problems of children and with juve- 
nile delinquency; the maintenance of school 
opportunities and child-labor standards in the 
face of pressures upon boys and girls to abandon 
their schooling for factory work, service jobs, 
or work on farms; and the care of children 
whose mothers join the industrial labor force. 

Representatives of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, the Social Security Board, the Office of 
Education, the Public Health Service, the Ex- 
tension Service and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Work Projects Administration have been 
asked to meet with the commission as Govern- 
ment advisers, 
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Mortality From Premature Birth in the United States 


Data in regard to mortality from premature 
birth obtained from death certificates are made 
available to the United States Bureau of the 
Census, where certain tabulations are made. 
From this information the Children’s Bureau 
has prepared charts for the use of those inter- 
ested in prematurity as a public-health 
problem. 

The accompanying charts have been pre- 
pared from the most recent data available.’ 

Chart 1 shows that among the causes of in- 
fant death prenatal and natal causes, including 
premature birth, play the chief role, accounting 


Chart 1.—CAUSES OF INFANT DEATH; PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION, 1940 
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1All data used in this article and in the charts are based 
on reports from the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


for 58 percent of the deaths of infants under 
1 year of age in 1940. 

Among the causes of neonatal death (deaths 
of infants under 1 month of age) premature 
birth plays the chief role, accounting for 46 
percent of these deaths in 1940. It can be seen 
from chart 2 that 84 percent of the neonatal 
deaths were due to prenatal and natal causes. 


Chart 2.—CAUSES OF NEONATAL DEATH; PERCENT- 
AGE DISTRIBUTION, 1940. 
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Deaths assigned to injury at birth and congen- 
ital malformation, including deaths of prema- 
ture infants from these causes, accounted for 
15 and 11 percent, respectively, of the neonatal 
deaths in 1940. 

The mortality rate of infants under 1 month 
whose deaths were attributed to premature 
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birth was 13.3 per 1,000 live births in 1940 in 
the United States and ranged from 9.1 to 18.0 
in the various States, 

During the last decade the trend of neonatal 
mortality from premature birth has shown a 
gradual decline from a rate of 16.0 per 1,000 
live births in 1930 to 13.3 in 1940 (chart 3). 
The rate for 1940 showed only a slight decrease 
compared with that for 1939. 
the entire period is 17 percent compared with 
28 percent in the total infant 
mortality rate in the same period. 


The decrease for 


a decrease of 


Chart 3.—TREND OF NEONATAL MORTALITY FROM 
ALL CAUSES AND FROM PREMATURE BIRTH, 
1930-40. 
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1930 ~ 1935 1940 


The neonatal mortality rate from premature 
birth among infants of nonwhite races was 
higher than among white infants (chart 4), and 
this relationship has been consistently main- 
tained in the period 1930-40. The trend of the 
mortality rate for Negro infants and infants of 
other nonwhite races has shown in the past 10 
years a gradual decline, but the decrease has 
been relatively less than that for white infants. 

Chart 5 shows that the largest proportion (61 
percent) of deaths among infants who died 
from premature birth occurred on the first day 
of life and that about one-fourth (26 percent) 
of the deaths occurred from the second to the 


Chart 4.—TREND OF NEONATAL MORTALITY FROM 
PREMATURE BIRTH, BY RACE; UNITED STATES 
EXPANDING BIRTH-REGISTRATION AREA, 1930- 
40. 
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sixth day. In the remainder of the neonatal 
period—the second, third, and fourth weeks— 
10 percent of the deaths occurred. The remain- 
ing 3 percent of the deaths occurred after the 
end of the neonatal period but before the end 
of the first year of life. 

Chart 5.—AGE AT DEATH OF INFANTS THAT DIED 

, FROM PREMATURE BIRTH, 1940. 
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Plan for Hospital Unit for Premature Infants 


By Ernet C. Dunuam, M. D., anp Ottvia Fountain TEsOoNE anp SILver L. Tresong, Architects, 
Washington, me. 


It is generally agreed that individualized 
care is a protection to the health of the infant 
in the neonatal period. The ideal plan would 
be to have each infant under the care of a phy- 
sician, preferably a pediatrician, tended by a 
qualified nurse, in a separate unit of space 
properly equipped for such care. The nearer 
the ideal is reached, the greater the chances 
of a normal neonatal period for the infant. 

The standards for care of newborn infants 
require that in addition to individualized care 
adequate space be provided; that in this space 
the optimal conditions of temperature, humid- 
ity, and ventilation prevail; that protection 
from infection be afforded; that provision be 
made for qualified medical and nursing per- 
sonnel; and finally that the infant’s nutritional 
neels be met in such a way that growth and 
development are optimal. 

The plan outlined here deals only with pro- 
vision of adequate space for each infant. It 
has been devised to assist hospital authorities 
in planning construction of units for newborn 
full-term and premature infants in new hos- 
pitals or in remodeled hospitals. 

Each unit of space is arranged to house four 
premature infants, the maximum number of 
such infants that, according to the standards 
published by the Children’s Bureau,’ can be 
cared for satisfactorily by one nurse. Two of 
these units constitute one unit for eight full- 
term infants—the maximum number of such 
infants that can be cared for satisfactorily by 
one nurse. 

Each unit planned for the individualized 
care of four premature infants should be at 





1Standards for Care of Premature Infants in Hospitals 
Having a Maternity Service. Children’s Bureau, Washington 
Spp. Mimeographed. 


least 13 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 9 feet high. 
A unit of this size provides approximately 
300 cubic feet of air per infant, an amount 
which meets the recommended standard of 200 
to 400 cubic feet * for a unit that does not have 
air-conditioning with forced ventilation. This 
unit provides also adequate floor space for four 
bassinets or incubators which measure approx- 
imately 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 4 inches; 
for an allowance of at least. 6 inches of space 
around three sides of each bassinet and an 
aisle space of 2 feet between bassinets; for two 
disposal cans about 1 foot in diameter; for a 
table about 2 feet by 1 foot 3 inches; and for 
a lavatory about 1 foot 6 inches square. 

The figure on page 230 shows a unit for four 
premature infants with the bassinets arranged 
in four positions, in any one of which they 
meet the standard for space in that the bassinet 
stands at least 6 inches from the wall and 
there is at least 2 feet of aisle space. 

In unit A the bassinets are arranged at the 
sides of the unit with glass partitions sep- 
arating them to form cubicles. 
are placed 6 inches from adjacent walls and 
from the sides of the cubicles, and there is 
space of at least 2 feet on the sides away from 
the walls. In unit B the cubicles are placed 
centrally. In unit C and unit D the bassinets 
are arranged without cubicles to give more 


The bassinets 


than the required amount of space between 
bassinets. 

This plan does not include the accessory 
rooms needed for the care of newborn and 
premature infants, such as an isolation room, 
a supply room, a utility room, and a milk 
room. 


2Manual on Obstetric Practice in Hospitals American 
Hospital Association, Chicago. 1940. 96 pp 
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DEFENSE NOTES 


Children’s Workers in the Nation’s 
War Effort 


Let no one whose daily job is concerned with safeguard- 
ing the health and welfare of children feel that he or she 
js not contributing to the war effort of the Nation. 

Our first aim in war must be to defeat the enemy, our 
next to save and protect our children. Every physician, 
every public-health nurse, every medical-social worker, 
who helps to make maternity safe and childhood a period 
of health and growth, every child-welfare worker who 
helps parents, teachers, judges, and recreation leaders to 
see that children are saved from neglect and delinquency, 
is giving a service which is supremely important in time 
of war. 

—KatuHarineE F. Lenroor. 


Emergency Steps at the University of 
California 


Six steps have been taken by the Depart- 
ment of Nursing at the University of Califor- 
nia which illustrate some of the ways in which 
a university can prepare for emergency service. 
In brief they are as follows: 


1. An extra group of 50 student nurses were ad- 
mitted in January. An additional instructor and 


BOOK 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN HEALTH EDUCATION, by 
Ruth M. Strang, Ph. D., and Dean F. Smiley, M. D. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1941. 359 pp. 


Although this book was written for the classroom 
teacher, it contains much of interest to administrators 
having responsibility for planning school-health pro- 
grams and for doctors and nurses who have a part in 
school-health education. 

In the chapters on foundations of health educa- 
tion, prevalent health problems, and the health pro- 
gram as a whole, the authors bring the reader up to 
date in present-day philosophy and practice in the 
field. Other chapters deal with the more technical 
aspects of teaching methods. 

Each chapter contains a list of references. 


ANNUAL Report, National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren of the United States of America, Inc., July 1, 
1940—August 31, 1941. 27 pp. Mimeographed. 


assistant have been appointed, and shifts have been 
made in the curriculum to enable this group of stu- 
dents to graduate 7 months ahead of the usual time. 

2. Courses in home nursing for women students at 
the university have been worked out with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, which will share the expense entailed 
with the university. The university has employed a 
nurse instructor for this work. 

3. Courses for volunteer nurses’ aides are being 
offered in cooperation with the American Red Cross 
and the Office of Civilian Defense. Students will get 
ward practice at the university hospital, the Cowell 
Hospital, or the Berkeley General Hospital. The 
university has employed a nurse instructor for these 
courses. 

4. A course in first aid is being given for the gradu- 
ate nurses on the campus by a graduate nurse instruc- 
tor who is a member of the faculty of the School of 
Nursing. In addition the university is offering a first- 
aid course to the university employees who are not 
ou the professional staff. 

5. The clinic of the university hospital has been 
designated as a first-aid station and relief center. 
Graduate nurses in the hospital have been «assigned 
for emergency work at the center. 

6. The demonstration room at the university hospi- 
tal will be freed for possible use as an emergency ward 
during the spring term. It has been equipped for the 
occupancy of about 30 patients. 


NOTES 


BoarD OF HEALTH, TERRITORY OF HAWAL, BUREAU Ot 
VITAL STATISTICS, REPORT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1940. 163 
pp. Mimeographed. This report contains a brief 
résumé of the activities of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics and detailed statistical tables on mortality in 
Hawaii, tabulated according to causes of death, race 
and sex, major geographical divisions, and months 
of occurrence. 


New PERIODICAL 


Dental Health is the title of a new quarterly bulle- 
tin published by the National Dental Hygiene Associa- 
tion (934 Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C.) with 
Randolph G. Bishop as editor. The leading article 
“Dental Health Needs,” in the issue for February 
1942 (Vol. 1, No.1), is by Lt. Comdr. C. Raymond Wells, 
Chief Dental Officer, Medical Division, National Head- 
quarters, Selective Service System. 

The National Dental Hygiene Assocsiation was es- 
tablished in June 1940 by the Martha M. Hall Founda- 
tion as a nonprofit-sharing corporation for the advance- 
ment of dental health. 
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Clinical Psychology in the Idaho Child- Welfare Program 
By Enpiry A. Davis, Ph.D. 
Consulting Psychologist, Idaho Child Welfare Services. Boise, Idaho 


Psychological services for children were first 
made available for the use of Idaho child- 
welfare workers in 1939. Until that time there 
had been no systematic psychometric examina- 
tion by a qualified clinician of the children 
served by public or private agencies, although 
ceeasionally a child was tested before commit- 
ment to an institution by a local educator with 
a background in psychology. Since this was 
done without remuneration in addition to duties 
already heavy it could obviously be only a 
makeshift arrangement with none of the pos 
sibilities of long-term study and repeated 
examinations. 

The nearest approach to clinical study in 
Idaho developed, as was natural, in Moscow, 
seat of the State University of Idaho. A simi 
lar group has recently been formed in Idaho 
Falls. In addition, Dr. Mary Calloway, staff 
physician at the State School and Colony, had 
undertaken a survey of the population of that 
institution for mentally deficient persons, 
making a rough classification that was of im- 
mediate practical value. 

In 1939 the request of the superintendent of 
the Nampa State School and Colony for psy- 
chological services was met through the child- 
welfare services under the Social Security Act, 
which financed the work for 2 months. During 
this period the fact was unearthed that an ap 
preciable percentage of the persons committed 
without psychometric examination were not 
feeble-minded. The highest intelligence quo- 
tient at Nampa (111) was found in a woman 
50 vears of age who had been in residence for 
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21 years.' Almost simultaneously Bice pub- 
lished findings of a similar nature based on 
a study made in Kentucky.’ 

The nonfeeble-minded individuals in the in- 
stitution were usually poorly adjusted adults 
or dependent children who had been committed 
on the basis of family history or because of 
personality or physical characteristics that 
made them unpromising for adoption. A num- 
ber of these normal or borderline children and 
young adults were selected for foster-home 
placement. 

During the past 2 years about a dozen of 
these normal or borderline children and young 
adults have been placed in foster homes or at 
the National Youth Administration Institute 
under child-welfare supervision. With one ex- 
ception the youngsters have made good both 
in academic and vocational training and in 
social adjustment. The dullest of the group, a 
pretty girl of 16 who had been committed in 
iiufancy, was placed in the home of a woman 
who managed a school for beauty operators, in 
the expectation that she would learn techniques 
of professional hair dressing, for which she had 
shown aptitude while in the institution. After 
a few months it was found necessary to discon- 
tinue the experiment because of her general 
inability to adjust. 


1 Revised Stanford-Binet, form L. 

? Bice, H. V.: A Study of an Institution Population Where 
Commitments Are Made Without Psychological Examination 
American Association on Mental Deficiency. Proceedings and 
Addresses of the Sixty-third Annual Session. 1939. Journal 
of Psycho-Asthenics, vol. 44, pp. 259-2638. 
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The period of residence in an institution has 
saturally left a mark on every one of these 
young people. Some are inarticulate and lack- 
ing in initiative. Several have needed detailed 
supervision in personal hygiene. Unexpected 
problems connected with spending money, the 
interplay of normal family relationships, the 
emotional effects of school retardation, are con- 
stantly arising to challenge the ingenuity of 
the child-welfare worker, the foster parents, and 
school officials. Youngsters say, “I wish I was 
going into the ninth grade instead of the sev- 
enth,’—“I wish I was 10 years old and not so 
tall,"—“It makes you feel bad to be behind 
where you ought to be in school.” 

On the other hand, the writer has been 
frankly amazed at the ease with which these 
youngsters have made the transition from, con- 
stant regimentation to comparative self-direc- 
tion in an American home. Many of them have 
reported for follow-up examinations at unfa- 
miliar places, and several have been entertained 
at meals in the presence of strangers. Com- 
ments from disinterested observers have always 
been favorable, both in regard to personal 
appearance and general behavior. 

Thus, Philip, whose teachers think he can do 4 
years of high-school work in 3 years, ranked fourth 
in a State-wide airplane-model contest; his older 
brother, after 18 months of training in animal hus- 
bandry at the Weiser National Youth Administration 
Institute, has already refused an excellent position, 
because his instructors think he should finish his 
course; Raymond was elected president of his ninth- 
grade home room; Ethel played a difficult piano duet 
for her eighth-grade graduation exercises; Mabel is 
making good in domestic service; and several have 
formed warm and probably enduring ties with the 
families in which they were placed. 

After the initial period of work at Nampa, 
arrangements were made through child-welfare 
services to make psychological services avail- 
able where requested throughout the State on 
a part-time basis. Short trips by the psychol- 
ogist were arranged to counties where child- 
welfare workers were stationed. Workers met 
with school officials and other agencies in select- 
ing children for examination. Usually a few 
talks before women’s clubs, men’s service 
organizations, groups of nurses, and parent- 


The staff 


teacher associations were arranged. 


members of the local public-welfare office were 
called together to discuss the functions of 
psychological services in the case-work pro- 
gram. Nearly every school superintendent 
wished a short talk given for his teachers, and 
sometimes a practical talk on individual differ- 
ences and vocational choices was given to the 
high-school students, or to college classes. 
However, it has seemed wise to limit such 
talks in the future to professional groups, or 
meetings of policy-forming organizations, in 
order to devote most of the available time of 
the psychologist to direct examination of 
children. 

This work is helping to coordinate policies 
throughout the State toward problems that 
have not been handled with uniformity even in 
schools in the same city. The confusion is a 
natural consequence of Idaho’s immense terri- 
tory, sparse population, and topography. 
Some areas are virtually isolated during much 
of the year by impassable roads. The country 
school, to which children walk or ride horse- 
back for miles over roads that no motor vehicle 
can traverse, is the only means of education for 
thousands of children, unless they live away 
from their homes. Teachers often have an 
enrollment of only 6 or 8 or 10 pupils. 

Even in the largest cities there are no public- 
school kindergartens, and there is no provision 
for midyear promotion. A child enters school 
in September of the year when he becomes 6 
years of age. If for any reason he is prevented 
from enrolling at the start of the school year 
or if he impresses the teacher as too immature 
for first-grade work, he must wait until the 
next September. A very large number of 
children in Idaho, therefore, are retarded 1 
vear or more from the very start. This con- 
dition is complicated by irregular school at- 
tendance due to transportation difficulties, ill- 
ness, inadequate clothing, or change of resi- 
dence. Under these circumstances a hot-lunch 
program is much appreciated and usually re- 
sults in improved attendance. 

Although the teacher understands these con- 
ditions, it is often difficult for her to accept as 
normal a child whose school entrance has been 
thus belated. “He didn’t start school at all till 
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he was 8 years old—just lived out in the hills 
with the goats,” said a teacher of one boy, who 
was thereafter referred to, with a smile, as 
“the goat boy.” When this initial retardation 
is complicated by frequent changes of school 
and irregular attendance, social maladjustment 
is almost certain to develop, and the child is 
likely to be considered dull. If, in addition to 
all this, a child has a speech handicap, defective 
sight or hearing, lefthandedness, or a specific 
reading disability, the best that can be hoped 
for from the average teacher is tolerance and 
kindness toward a child classified as ineducable. 

Some misconception was found among teach- 
ers and school officials as to the time required 
for individual psychological testing. Accus- 
tomed to group tests timed by the clock and 
scored by a key, teachers handed in long lists 
of children, with the expectation that behavior 
and personality difficulties of long standing 
could be ironed out as if by magic. It was nec- 
essary, therefore, for the child-welfare worker 
to discuss these lists with school officials, select- 
ing cases which presented a definite problem 
and in which follow-up work was possible. 
Usually a simple referral sheet was then worked 
out, giving pertinent information and a state- 
ment of the specific problem involved. Some- 
times a sudden development precipitated an un- 
scheduled case into the program, but the extra 
effort entailed in handling such a problem has 
usually paid big dividends in increased appre- 
ciation and cordiality. of the officials concerned. 

Since it is undesirable for children or com- 
munities to associate mental testing with feeble- 
mindedness, and since teachers are inclined to 
refer only subnormal pupils and children pre- 
senting behavior problems, an effort is made to 
examine some of the brightest children as well 
as the handicapped. 

The question of parents’ consent to testing is 
always raised. School authorities differ on the 
necessity of obtaining parents’ consent, but as a 
rule the best results have been obtained when 
interpretation is made in advance to both child 
and family. 

An eighth grade boy from a family long known to 
child-welfare and public-assistance agencies had been 
involved in a series of petty delinquencies and truancy. 


Before the child-welfare worker had time to pave the 
way, the probation officer went to the home and 
escorted Howard to school and thence to the examin- 
ing room. The examiner, who did not know that the 
boy had been threatened with being sent to the reform. 
atory, failed to reassure him, and the next day the 
boy disappeared, going to relatives outside the State. In 
all probability this outcome could have been avoided 
if the child-welfare worker had had the usual oppor- 
tunity for interpretation. 

Many teachers asked for interviews with the 
psychologist to discuss the findings of the 
examination and their immediate application to 
the child’s problems. If a number of children 
had been drawn from a single school, a staff 
meeting for this purpose was arranged. Some- 
times a series of small meetings were held to 
discuss changes in curriculum or administrative 
handling. Requests of parents for appoint- 
ments were never refused by the psychologist, 
yet it is believed that as a rule it is satisfactory 
for the child-welfare worker to interpret find- 
ings and recommendations to the families, 
with whom they have already established a 
relationship. 

The most satisfactory method of handling 
reports has proved to be a dual system. Test 
booklets and record sheets, together with the 
original of the full report, are kept in the 
State office of the child-welfare services in 
Boise; a carbon copy is sent to the worker; a 
second copy is supplied to the superintendent 
of any interested State institution or coop- 
erating service; and a general summary, omit- 
ting “mental ages” and “intelligence quotients” 
but often including suggestions for educational 
procedures, is sent to the school. This state- 
ment can be shown to parents if they are 
inclined to question the decision in regard to 
promotion or curriculum and is often a valu- 
able means of self-protection to a local school 
official. 

The omission of a numerical intelligence 
quotient lessens the danger of the child’s being 
given a permanent label, perhaps on the basis 
of a single, not-too-reliable test. Rather than 
risk having a brilliant child referred to in the 
community as “Little 140,” the examiner pre- 
fers to say: “This child is as far above the 
average as an imbecile is below the average,” 
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or “We find about three children in a thousand 
with this degree of ability.” 

During the second year of this program the 
demand for psychological services increased. 
There were more child-welfare workers in the 
field, and greater familiarity with the work 
rendered educators and other officials more 
receptive. Smoother handling of details and 
a generally improved relationship were appar- 
ent. Thus, a previous tendency of some edu- 
cators who had had courses in mental testing 
to consider the work superfluous, if not a reflec- 
tion on their own capacity, seemed to have 
disappeared. The superiority of individual 
testing and the value of the objective opinion 
of a stranger to the community, who was deal- 
ing constantly with children presenting prob- 
lems, had apparently been demonstrated. At 
any rate, the cordial reception the examiner 
met with on returning to the counties pre- 
viously visited was especially gratifying. 

The success of this program is not hard to 
understand. Teachers were helped by sugges- 
tions concerning educational problems, and 
parents accepted the opinion of a stranger 
as unprejudiced. A simple statement to the 
effect that a child should continue to attend 
school for purposes of social contact is valuable 
to teachers constantly exposed to criticism, on 
the one hand, that they are failing to make 
the exceptional child normal and, on the other 
hand, that retaining him in school is a detri- 
ment to the progress of normal children. 

Conversely, the teacher’s point of view, if 
confirmed by test findings, could often be in- 
terpreted to parents. Especially when it was 
necessary to retain in the first grade children 
who after a whole year of attendance were 
barely ready to begin elementary kindergarten 
work were such firm statements found to carry 
weight. Parents must be led gradually to final 
acceptance of the finding that deafness alone 
does not account for their child’s retardation, 
and that the attempt to educate children in 
lower grades of feeble-mindedness through the 
academic school classroom may not be wise. 
Often the hope has been only a glimmer, and 
parents are actually more nearly ready to con- 
sider commitment than has been suspected. 


Because of the examiner’s former residence in 
the State institution, it has sometimes been 
possible to broach the subject, even though such 
a step had been judged premature by child- 
welfare worker or nurse. First-hand informa- 
tion from one familiar with conditions there, 
and the knowledge that the mother may ac- 
company the child and the person who conveys 
him on the trip and see for herself the efficient 
‘are provided, will sometimes bring about the 
decision. 

There is wide variation in attitudes and pro- 
cedures of teachers who encounter an excep- 
tional child. In a small country school a 
teacher may gain years of experience without 
seeing a feeble-minded child or one who is un- 
able to learn to read. When an exceptional 
child does appear, she has no techniques to 
meet the situation, although her “problem” 
pupil might offer no difficulties to the teacher 
in another district. Sometimes she honestly 
believes that she is not employed to teach a 
child who is “different” and asks the parents 
to remove him because his presence is detri- 
mental to other pupils, or because he cannot 
learn by the regular methods. 

One little girl, who had an intelligence quotient of 95 
and a reading disability, rode her horse 6 miles morn- 
ing and night to attend a school of six pupils, yet that 
teacher was unable to help her. 

Another woman, confronted in the classroom with 
three brothers of dull-normal intelligence who had 
severe speech handicaps, could not be convinced that 
these boys, who made up one-third of her enrollment, 
were entitled to one-third of her time and could be 
helped to become self-respecting farmers like their 
father. 

Some teachers, on the other hand, have 
handled these problems with initiative and 
competence. 

Miss P kept feeble-minded Tommy in the primary 
room of a two-room school for 4 years. His speech 
improved, he learned to copy and draw a little and 
to recognize a few words, and his relationships on the 
playground were excellent. It is unlikely that his 
family will ever need to resort to his commitment 
to the State School and Colony. 

Mr. White found that Chester had been retained 
in the lower grades year after year because of his 
reading disability, although he had no difficulty with 
arithmetic and took his place with his proper age group 
in play activities. This young principal devoted many 
evenings last year to drilling the boy in phonics. 
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“It doesn’t matter,” said the principal of a grade 
school in one of the larger towns, who was managing 
to provide individual instruction for a subnormal boy, 
“whether William is classified as in the first grade or 
in the fourth. He will continue to read at his proper 
level, which is the pre-primer.” 

Administrative problems involving excep- 
tional children worry teachers. Is Bobby 
feeble-minded? Can he be taught by ordinary 
methods, if they are continued long enough? 
Shall I keep him in the first grade year after 
year, or will he respond better to another 
teacher? Is he better off in a room with chil- 
dren of his own size, even though the work is 
beyond his ability? What justification is there 
for promotions at the high-school age for the 
purpose of assisting in the child’s social de- 
velopment? To what extent can the school 
system recognize and allow for individual dif- 
ferences in ability? When is a specialized cur- 
riculum feasible? What about the the gifted 
child? 

hh 
were attending regular academic classes where 
they accomplished literally nothing; in other 
communities those below borderline mentality 
were rarely promoted beyond the sixth grade. 
One large town has started a special class in 
the junior high school. 


~ 


some junior high schools subnormal pupils 


The program of psy- 
chological services has been of real assistance 
in working toward uniform handling of this 
present-day problem. 

Many teachers were eager for suggestions as 
to methods and as to literature that would help 
them. Parents’ criticisms (“the teacher pays 
no attention to Jeanie”—“the year Frankie did 
go to school they kept him penned in behind 
the organ, away from the other children”—“‘we 
finally took Albert out because he wasn’t learn- 
ing anything and the other children tormented 
him”) were useful in explaining that a sub- 
normal child can be nearly normal socially; that 
even a child in the imbecile range will grieve 
if slighted in little ways; and that a child who 
is not ready to learn to read is nevertheless 
greatly in need of the preliminary training in 
spoken language, motor skills, and group activ- 
ities easily given in the schoolroom and woe- 
fully lacking in the underprivileged home—in 


——, 


short, that academic instruction is not the sole 
purpose of the public schools. 

The child-welfare-service files contain a val- 
uable nucleus of information on subnormal 
children not in need of commitment. Crippled 
and paralytic children needing home instruc. 
tion have been listed in readiness for the time 
when this service is available. Children pre- 
senting behavior problems are being followed 
over a period of years. Attention has been di- 
rected to a sprinkling of brilliant youngsters, 
some of them with poor socioeconomic back- 
ground, who show such promise that plans for 
their advanced education should be formulated 
before they finish high school. 

One of the child-welfare workers happens to 
be a highly trained and exceptionally able spe- 
cialist in speech correction. She has held clin- 
ics in centrally located communities over most 
of the State, looking toward the beginning of 
speech work in the public schools. So far as 
possible children referred to speech clinics were 
also given psychometric tests, preferably before 
going to the clinic. Sometimes the feasibility 
of speech correction depends on the child’s 
mental level. Again, valuable insight as to the 
source of the difficulty and needed remedial 
steps may be gained. As a result of the speech 
clinics, the outlook for a program of speech 
correction is distinctly hopeful. 

Requests for examinations and consultations 
have been received from practically every Idaho 
agency. Physicians in private practice or 
school officials sometimes suggest examinations 
independently of child-welfare services. These 
are handled as private cases if the parents are 
able to pay a small fee. One or two school 
boards paid such fees before the connection 
with child-welfare services was completely 
worked out, and county officials have offered to 
do so for cases pending commitment. The 
Salvation Army Maternity Home has referred 
some cases. Crippled children’s services, the 
Division of Public Health, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, the State Industrial 
Training School, and the Mental Hospital at 
Orofino all have requested to have individuals 
examined. A few days each year are spent 

(Continued on page 240) 
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NEWS NOTES 


Letter From England 


I started my job the last week in August, and am 
employed by the Mental Health Emergency Committee 
as a psychiatric social worker. The Committee is a 
pody composed of the Child Guidance Council, the 
Central Association for Mental Welfare, the National 
Council for Mental Hygiene, and the Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers. It was formed to meet 
the needs of the war, and the appointment of a 
representative and case worker in each civil-defense 
region is designed to meet the probable needs of 
the future as well as of the present, since it seems 
likely that the regional organization for local govern- 
ment purposes will supersede the old smaller units. 
Anyway we hope that the Committee’s representatives 
will become a permanent part of the health services 
of the country. There is an ever-increasing demand 
for psychiatric social work both in the reception areas 
and in the evacuation areas, and the supply is not 
equal to the demand. Here we need two more work- 
ers, and the Ministry of Health has sanctioned their 
appointment, but we cannot get them as there are 
not enough trained people. So my case load gets 
heavier and heavier, and my appeals to the petroleum 
officer for more petrol more distracted. 

We have an office car, but are only able to use it 
for journeys that simply can’t be done by bus and 
train. Many of the friends I knew when I was here 
before have left and others have moved further out 
into the country, which is nice for weekends! Other- 
wise I am really too busy to bother about social life, 
and everyone else is too, what with fire-watching and 
voluntary A. R. P. or canteen work in addition to one’s 
own job. And the blackout does not encourage going 
out for pleasure in the evenings, especially as the last 
buses and trams now leave about 9:45 p. m. Con- 
certs are on Saturday afternoons, and theaters, lec- 
tures, and so forth, begin about 5:30 or 6 p. m. 

I am finding the work quite enchanting, though at 
times quite exasperating ‘because the facilities one 
needs in the way of clinics and psychiatrists are just 
not there, Many of the children referred as 
“problems” are not neurotic at all, but just upset by 
the upheaval of evacuation, lack of their mothers and 
of familiar surroundings. Sometimes, too, there is 
the added complication of a whole different social 
custom—city children live in a_ different social 
“idiom,” as it were, from those of the agricultural 
districts. And distinctions as to what is “wild” and 
therefore common property in the country are hard 
to learn. Hence the juvenile courts have been busy 
with minor offenses against property which are reaily 
nothing but misunderstandings. 

Of course there are a good many deeply disturbed 
children who have not only physical symptoms such 


as bed-wetting, but psychological ones such as anti- 
social behavior, destructiveness, lying, pilfering and 
aggressiveness. Then my job is to try to adjust the 
situation so that the child feels reassured by having 
someone coming to see him specially each week, and 
the billet mother feels less anxious and gets to 
understand more of what the symptoms mean. If one 
can persuade her to give a bed-wetter special loving 
and attention instead of scoldings one can often get 
startling cures. 

But there is often nothing to be dene but to rebillet, 
and that means long talks with billeting officers, per- 
suading them that the worst children need most cher- 
ishing, not as they would have it, the reverse! I do 
feel for the billeting officers, and admire them; I 
just wish they didn’t have such a desire to dump a 
“difficult” child in the nearest hostel, irrespective of 
whether he is in need of special treatment or not! 

We have one hostel in the regioi where we give 
psychiatric treatment, and there is a specially trained 
staff (two of them Austrian Jewish refugees and ex- 
ceedingly good). And that hostel is enough for the 
children under eleven. We urgently need one for the 
older boys who are becoming a real problem for lack 
of suitable outlets for their growing energies. 

The other hostels for difficult children are rapidly 
improving, and many of them have been supplied with 
the most necessary play material by the British War 
Relief Society of -America. We usually help the 
matron to make the application, so as to get play ma- 
terial that will have real therapeutic value, such as 
sand trays, plastecine, and constructional tops. 

In addition to the work among evacuees, there is 
the more general work of the Committee 





endeavoring 
to get child-guidance clinics started in the bigger 
centers, trying to get mental hospitals to appoint 
psychiatric social workers, helping probation officers 
to run courses of lectures on delinquency and modern 
psychological methods, and making every effort to 
interest the justices in the whole subject of clinical 
treatment of delinquency. I myself am particularly 
interested in juvenile delinquency, and am delighted 
to find the probation officers very forthcoming. 

My other special concern is the adolescent in indus- 
try, and of course in a heavily industrialized district 
such as this there is any amount of work. We get 
eases referred by the Ministry of Labour as well as 
by welfare workers and public-health officials, and 
cooperate closely with the Ministry of Health. 

Although we are not a statutory committee, all the 
work done and our salaries, are paid for by a 
treasury grant—a recognition by the Government of 
the importance of the work—and, we hope, an earnest 
that it will consider the permanently constructive 
aspects of the work, and continue it after the war. 
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I do feel very much encouraged when I realize that 
it is possible to go on helping to create peace within 
the hearts of children and adults who are suffering 
from the effects of war, even while that war gets 
more agonizing daily. I am convinced that our work 
will have permanently constructive results, and it is 
being done all over the country. 

Norg.—This letter was sent to a personal friend, who has 
consented to its publication. The writer was trained first asa 
teacher, then as a social worker, and later in psychiatric 
social work. She did social work in factories for several 
years and then was one of His Majesty’s factory inspectors. 


Resolution on Child-Welfare Services 


The National Council of State Public Assist- 
ance and Welfare. Administrators of the 
American Public Welfare Association adopted 
on December 12, 1941, the following resolution 
presented by the Children’s Committee: 


Whereas the Children’s Committee of the National 
Council of State Public Assistance and Welfare Admin- 
istrators recognizes the importance of having special 
services for children available through State and local 
public-welfare units; and 

Whereas it believes it is important to have increased 
Federal planning, leadership, and participation in the 
costs of providing complete coverage of child-welfare 
services to the end that these services shall be on a 
continuing rather than on a demonstration basis; and 

Whereas the expanding defense program has pointed 
up the usefulness of the child-welfare services in meet- 
ing the problems of children, both immediate and an- 
ticipated, created or intensified by the existence of a 
state of war: 

Therefore be it resolved, That the Children’s Com- 
mittee recommend that: 

(a) The members of the Council give such support 
and leadership to national efforts directed toward pro- 
viding more adequate public social services for chil- 
dren as may be consistent with their respective posi- 
tions in the individual States; and 

(b) The Council recommends to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Public Welfare Association 
expression of continued interest in the expansion of 
children’s services through State and local public- 
welfare organizations cooperating with the United 
States Children’s Bureau under title 5 of the Social 
Security Act, since the expansion of established public 
services for children offers the best means of coping 
with additional responsibilities growing out of present 
and post-war conditions. 


This resolution has also been incorporated in 
the minutes of the American Public Welfare 
Association. 





Annual Report and Recommendations 


Activities of the Children’s Bureau during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, are reported 
by the Chief of the Bureau with recommenda- 
tions as a part of the Twenty-ninth Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of Labor (Washington, 
1942, 165 pp.). 

Special activities reported by the Children’s 
Bureau include planning for emergency needs 
of children and young people, cooperation in 
inter-American child-welfare work, and co- 
operation in the care of European children 
seeking refuge in the United States. 

The Children’s Bureau report also describes 
the work of each division of the Bureau, includ- 
ing the several research divisions and the divi- 
sions administering the maternal and child 
health and welfare provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act and the child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The recommendations of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau are as follows: 


A democratic society has no power to survive unless 
its children are born and reared under conditions 
which make for strong, intelligent, resourceful, and 
devoted citizens. 

Responsible parenthood is the first requisite in the 
nurture and training of children. But the degree to 
which childhood is safe and happy is also dependent 
upon the conditions of community living and the com- 
munity services which are available to supplement 
home care. During this period when the resources of 
the Nation are being mobilized for total defense of all 
that we hold dear, the following steps should be taken 
in order to make sure that children everywhere in the 
United States receive the protection and service which 
their safety, health, and well-being require: 

1. By local communities.— 

a. Development of coordinated planning and action 
for children, with the participation of both public and 
private health and welfare agencies and citizens’ groups 
and with stimulation from local councils of defense, 
councils of social agencies, or other resources for com- 
munity leadership. 

b. Direction of volunteer effort to reenforce pro- 
fessional staff in various fields of service to children. 

ec. Continuous effort to provide— 


(i) Complete maternity care for all mothers 
who cannot obtain such care through their own 
resources. 

(ii) Continuous 
children. 

(iii) Medical, surgical, and dental care as 
needed for children of all ages. 


health supervision for all 
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— 


(iv) Protective foods needed for good nutrition, 
at home and through school lunch programs. 

(v) Adequate programs of general relief and 
aid to dependent children. 

(vi) Social service to. help conserve home life, 
prevent delinquency, and deal with problems of 
home and school relationships. 

(vii) Adequate facilities and personnel for 
schooling and for recreation. 

2, By the States.— 

a. Full consideration by State Councils of Defense of 
the needs of children, and development of coordinated 
action necessary to assure their safety and well-being, 
in which the official agencies of the State and citizens’ 
groups would participate. In achieving this objective 
the Council of Defense may work through a subcom- 
mittee on children, a State organization for follow-up 
of the recommendations of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy, or some other ap- 
propriate organization in which official State agencies 
are represented or a citizens’ group working in coop- 
eration with official agencies. In some States a State- 
wide conference for the purpose of planning for the 
n relation to the defense program 


needs of children 
may be desirable. 
b. Maintenance, and strengthening where needed, of 
State services to local units of government and of 
direct State services, where appropriate, for promoting 
the safety, health, and well-being of children. 
ec. Special consideration of measures to meet new 
or intensified problems of child welfare, utilizing ex- 
isting agencies where possible. Examples of such 
problems are: 
(i) Strengthening, where necessary, and full 
enforcement of compulsory-school-attendance and 
child-labor laws. 


BOOK 


PsYCHIATRIC SoclAL Work, by Lois Meredith French. 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1940. 344 pp. 
$2.25. 

This volume presents the results of a study of psy- 
chiatric social work sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Psychiatric Social Workers. It defines 
psychiatrie social work as social work practiced in 
relation to psychiatry and discusses fully its current 
functioning in the two specific areas in which it is 
practiced, (1) Social work practiced within organiza- 
tions—hospitals and clinics—concerned with treatment 
and prevention of mental disease and (2) mental- 
hygiene education in agencies where the worker fills 
a specialized role. Recognition is given to the fact 
that many members of the American Association of 
Psychiatrie Social Workers are functioning elsewhere 
in the field of social work such as in family and child- 
Welfare agencies, but this is regarded not as an exten- 
sion of psychiatric social work but as a growth within 


(ii) Services for the protection, care, and train- 
ing of children and young people subjected to 
influences leading to juvenile delinquency. 

(iii) Development of facilities for a varied pro- 
gram of leisure-time interests and pursuits 
adapted to the needs of children and youth. 

(iv) Providing proper care and supervision for 
children of working mothers. 

(v) Assuring the safety of children in case of 
external attack. 


8. By the Federal Government.— 

a. Action required to make sure that the needs of 
children receive full consideration in all fields of 
defense planning. 

b. Increased appropriations to the Children’s Bu- 
reau for: 


(i) Advisory and consultation service to State 
agencies as to methods by which the special needs 
of children in defense communities and the gen- 
eral needs of children everywhere may be met 
more fully. 

(ii) Full enforcement of the child-labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, under 
procedures assuring full cooperation with the 
Wage and Hour Division, and consultation service 
to State and local agencies to promote the main- 
tenance and strengthening of child-labor stand- 
ards. 

c. Provision of Federal aid to State agencies of 
health and welfare to enable them to develop needed 
local resources for services to mothers and children 
in defense areas. 

d. Extension throughout the Nation of essential 
community services for maternal and child health, 
crippled children, and child welfare through amend- 
ment to title V of the Social Security Act. 


NOTES 


the general case-work fleld resulting directly from the 
increasing permeation of psychiatric knowledge. 

The origin and development of psychiatric social 
work are carefully traced, and a statistical analysis 
is offered of the growth of the field in relation to num- 
bers of workers, their professional equipment, salaries 
paid, and types of agencies represented. A survey is 
also made of the resources for professional education 
in the field. The development of professional courses 
in schools of social work is described, and the present 
requirements are discussed. 

The chapter on trends in social treatment traces the 
changing emphasis in thinking and practice of the 
psychiatric social-work group from the period of em- 
phasis on interviewing techniques through the de- 
veloping interest in the dynamics of case-work rela- 
tionships and the experimentation with various types 
of therapy. 

An appendix gives a history of the American Asso- 
ciation of Psychiatric Social Workers. There is a 
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bibliography of books and articles relating specifically 
to the field of psychiatric social work. 
R. D. 


CASE WorkK SERVICE FoR UNMARRIED MoTHERS, by Ruth 
F. Brenner. Reprint from The Family (Family 
Welfare Association of America, 122 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York). 1941. 16 pp. 20 cents. 


This is a report of a seminar participated in by the 
members of the staff of the St. Louis Children’s Aid 
Society and St. Louis Provident Association and led 
by their consulting psychiatrist, Dr. E. Van Norman 
Emery. Approximately 100 current situations involv- 
ing the treatment of unmarried mothers were discussed 
in a 2-year seminar. 

The emotional aspects of work with the unmarried 
mother are presented. Of first importance is the rela- 
tionship which the case worker establishes with the 
girl. This is often difficult since so many unmarried 
mothers have experienced unsatisfying relationships 
to their own families and particularly to their moth- 
ers. A relationship between the social worker and 
the girl can be more easily established early in the 
pregnancy when the unmarried mother is in need of 
concrete assistance and help in planning. The seminar 
emphasized the importance of focusing case work on 
the needs of the mother rather than on the earlier 
concept of the needs of the child. 

Many of the mothers came from homes where in 
their opinion they had not had the love to which they 
were entitled—a fact which raises serious question 
about the placement of the baby in the mother’s pa- 
rental home. It was found, however, that the less 
love the mother had in her own home the more likely 
she was to insist on keeping the baby. Eleven points 
are suggested as criteria for evaluating the mother’s 
interest in her child. 

Unmarried motherhood, regardless of whether the 
mother keeps the child or places him in adoption, in- 
volves emotional shock, and it is therefore suggested 
that case-work treatment in most instances should 
continue for a 2-year period. 

The seminar attempted to register impressions and 
to indicate the need for further studies rather than 
to draw final conclusions. 


First COMPREHENSIVE Report. Michigan Child Guid. 
ance Institute, November 1, 1937, to December 1, 
1940. Michigan Child Guidance Institute, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 95 pp. 

Data are presented showing that 5,000 children jp 
Michigan reach the juvenile courts as delinquents each 
year. To meet this situation, recognized as constitut- 
ing a real problem in home defense, the Michigan Child 
Guidance Institute set up a unified program for at- 
tacking every phase of the problem through research 
into causes, through improvements in methods of treat- 
ment, and through the coordination of the work of 
various agencies. In 33 months this unified program 
provided clinical service for 995 children from more 
than 35 counties. 


THE RELATION OF THE MUSEUM TO TACTUAL EDUCATION, 
by Nelson Coon. Teachers Forum for Instructors 
of Blind Children, Vol. 14, No. 2 (November 1941), 
pp. 33-34, 39. 

The use of museum exhibits, covering a wide variety 
of objects, for tactual education of blind children at 
Perkins Institution is described, and suggestions are 
given for the use of such exhibits. For example, the 
number of objects in an exhibit should be limited 
to 10 or 12; they should be every-day objects, three- 
dimensional, and free from imperfections. 


Into HicH GEAR. Canadian Welfare Council, Council 
House, Ottawa, 1941. 22 pp. Mimeographed. An 
appraisal of welfare and community problems in 
Canada in the light of the war effort. 


DexTeR, by Stanley H. Silverman. 
New York, 1941. 63 pp. $1.50. 


Simon & Schuster, 


Dexter is a dragon—a baby dragon. As a dragon 
he belongs to a group with whom the rest of the 
animals will have nothing to do. Dexter is unhappy 
in the land of the dragons and starts out on an 
adventure to find a way to play with the “children” 
of the other animals. His adventures are exciting on 
the childish level. There is a subtle depth to the 
story, which shows how the intolerance of the animals 
is broken down by the appealing and friendly baby 
dragon. The pictures and the format of the book add 
to the attractiveness of the story. 





Clinical Psychology 

(Continued from page 236) 
at the Nampa School and Colony, checking on 
old cases and examining new ones. Religious 
schools and orphanages have referred children. 
The director of parent-education programs has 
expressed the desire to cooperate in interpreting 
findings to parents as well as in suggesting that 
they make use of the service. Supervisors and 


case workers in the public-welfare offices more 
and more see need for psychological help with 
young adults needing vocational training. 

The growth and expansion of this program 
may be interpreted as indicating that in States 
where psychological services are not available 
in the school systems it is perfectly feasible to 
introduce such services through the child- 
welfare program. 
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CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


Mar. Conference of State and Territorial 
25-26 Health Officers with the United 
States Public Health Service, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 


Mar. Conference of State and Territorial 
27 Health Officers with the Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Apr. American Academy of Pediatrics, Re- 

1-3 gion 1, Philadelphia. Publicity Com- 

mittee: Mary K. Bazemore, M. D., 

The Embassy, 2100 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


Apr. Second American Congress on Obstet- 
6-10 rics and Gynecology, St. Louis, Mo. 
General Chairman: Fred L. Adair, 
American Committee on Maternal 

Welfare, Chicago. 


Apr. Association for Childhood Education. 
6-10 Golden jubilee, Buffalo, N. Y. In- 
formation from Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 

St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


Apr. Eighth annual conference on the Con- 
7-9 servation of Marriage and Family 
Life, at the University of North 
Carolina and Duke University. In- 
formation: Professor Ernest R. 
Groves, University of North Caro- 

lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Apr. American Academy of Political and 
10-11 Social Science. Philadelphia. 


Apr. Pan American Day. For publications 
14 and information write to the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 


Apr. New England Public Health Institute, 
21-23 Providence, R. I. 


Apr. 27— National League of Women Voters. 
May1__ Biennial conference, Chicago. 


Apr. 30- American Pediatric Society, Skytop, 
May2 Pa. 


May - Eighth Pan American Child Congress. 
2-9 Washington, D. C. 


May National Congress of Parents and 
4-9 Teachers. San Antonio. 


May International Association of Public 
5-8 Employment Services. Louisville. 


May Association of Juvenile Court Judges 
6-7 of America. Annual Conference, 
New Orleans. 


May National Council of State and Local 
6-8 Welfare Administrators. New 
Orleans. 


May National Tuberculosis Association. 
6-9 Thirty-eighth annual meeting, 
Philadelphia, 


May National Probation Association. New 
7-9 Orleans. 


May National Conference of Social Work. 
10-16 Sixty-ninth annual conference, New 
Orleans, 


May __ Biennial Conference of Nursing Organ- 
18-23 izations, Chicago. (National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing, 
American Nurses’ Association, and 

League for Nursing Education.) 


June American Home Economics Associa- 
21-25 tion. Thirty-fifth annual meeting, 
Boston. 


June American Library Association. Sixty- 
92-97 fourth annual conference, Milwau- 
kee, 


June 28— National Education Association. 
July2 Eightieth annual convention, 
Denver. 
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